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PREFACE, 


I recollect in my school-days often wishing that 
something really extraordinary would happen, in- 
volving a great earthquake, a volcanic eruption 
under my feet, or, above all, a war. I was tired of 
football, cricket, and reading of strikes and suffra- 
gettes. I longed for something more exciting, and, 
Great Scott, I had it. When August, 1914, sounded 
the knell of war my British spirit revolted, and my 
only anxiety was lest the curtain might be drawn 
before I could play my part in reality. However, the 
war did not end so abruptly and Fate soon tranformed 
me into a soldier. Then followed a long time of 
waiting before I was considered trained sufficiently 
to proceed overseas. This period developed a change 
in my enthusiasm for war owing largely to the in- 
fluence of the sergeant-major on the barrack-square. 
‘He marred my ambition of becoming a Napoleon 
long before I could “form fours” properly, although 
I confess I was indebted to him for blowing the 
cobwebs of a civilian from me. He once prophesied 


I should never make a soldier, which reminds one 
of the story of Private Jones, who was condemned 
useless as a soldier, but recommended as suitable in 
every way for His Majesty’s commission. Now, 
having discarded khaki for cap and gown, I look 
back to those days, and subsequent ones, in France 
and Flanders, and I can honestly say I have an 
absolute horror of war, especially with a nation such 
as Germany—pre-eminent in the annals of bar- 
barism. 

Nearly all these experiences were written during 
my detention in hospital about twelve months after 
my wound, and I was forced to rely mainly on my 
memory for dates, names of places, incidents, etc. 
If they have failed to be exact in some cases it is 
largely due to hypothesis, which is sure to creep in. 
Also, impressions vary with time and temperament, 
and it ig in this light that I hope to pacify my 
erities. 


ERNEST CHANNING MATTHEWS. 
Jesus College, | 
_ Cambridge. 
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THE ANCRE. 


As our troopship left the shores of old England on 
a beautiful evening in June most of us had, I am 
sure, the feeling of the schoolboy who swallowed his 
watch—that it was only a matter of time. We were 
convinced we were not embarking on a Continental 


tour in the proper sense of the word, but that we were 


facing the grim realities of active service. We 
passed homeward-bound troopships and one hospital 
ship during the Channel crossing, and our escorting 
destroyer deserted us as we approached the coast of 
France. 


When we had disembarked and our kits were safely 
dumped.at the gare we, had several hours in Boulogne, 
which gave us the opportunity of revising -our 
French. It was reassuring to meet bodies of British 
troops how and again marching along singing the 
immortal song ‘‘ Tipperary,’”’ and hear occasionally 
the familiar ‘‘Are we downhearted?”’ and the 
‘No! ” in-united response. One wonders if Shekgs- 
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= | | 
peare made exception to the British Tommy when he | 
wrote: ‘‘ Men should be made of sterner stuff.” , 
H&ving left Boulogne in the early hours of the | 
morning, we arrived at Etaples in darkness, and had 
a tiresome wait before motor buses conveyed us to our 
destination at Camiers. Here we were for several 
‘days, and made visits to Le Touquet and Paris Plage. ~ 
We entertained the indomitable sergeant-major ! 
once again with forming fours, saluting and physical — | 
drill. The absorbing lecture on ‘‘ Gas ”’ culminated r 
in our being gassed in a chamber several times until ; 
we really doubted if the line had anys worse in 
store for us. 


Mecending the hill at the rear of our camp, we were 
favoufet, with a fina view of the coast and English 
Channel, arfd at, timés we could hear the dull sound 

« of -the. gunfire which marked the opening of the 
- Somme battles of 1916. Little did we realisethat this 
was the prelude to at least three-quarters of a millign 
casualties on both sides, and to~a hitter struggle whieh 
— over period of four months. ° 


“Leaving ¢he base on & Thursday, we arrived at the 


“3 Lae about twenty-four hours later, after a jour- 


ney unbroken by any agreeable halts. To relieve the 
monotony we, now and again, paid a visit to the 
- driver and stoker up at the engine—even at night— 
and gained information as t our destination. A 
sojourn ina French café was very tempting whilst 
the troop-train was passing a town or village, owing 
tq our slow rate of travelling. ; . . 
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Bertrancourt was the first village in the danger 
zone at which we were billeted, and the inhabitants, 
hoping for the best, were still courageously clinging 
to their homes and rights. Sausage balloons, aero- 
planes and shell-bursts dotted the sky around, which 
bore witness that war in the air was not negligible. 
At the time and place I write our ascendancy in the 
air was well established, and it was quite an inno- 
vation to see an enemy ‘plane. Touring the district 
on horseback did not excite much pleasure, as one 
was forced to hold a tight rein, especially when pass- 
ing close to one of our battery positions. Again, the 
roads and fields up near the line did not offer a select 
surface for riding, owing to shell-holes, deep ruts 
and débris. 


The village of Mailly-Maillet was deserted when we 
arrived there, as the enemy shelled it frequently. 
Although the church was almost intact, also a few of 
the houses, the place was decidedly unhealthy. 
We were fortunate in having the cellar of an 
estaminet to dwell in for a few nights, although our 
sleep was interrupted at times, owing to the artillery 
duel, which was incessant. Again, when a German 
shell chanced to land near, the bottles in the estamznet 
above would mutiny, and some collapse, adding a 
weird sound to the explosion. Back in old England 
cantankerous enthusiasts continued to write to the 
local newspapers about the mewing of cats at night in 
their gardens, God bless them. 


The trenches we were doomed to exist in for a 
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time overlooked the Valley of the Ancre, where on 
that dramatic lst of July, 1916, we had advanced and 
then retired with appalling losses. Very little re- 
mained of the hamlet of Beaumont Hamel as seen 
through field-glasses, but-we were wise in assuming 
that in that labyrinth there lurked the enemy, ready 
to spring up quicker than a mushroom, with bayonet, 
bomb and machine-gun to meet the assault. 


Just behind our reserve lines was a much-shelled 
sucrerte, and from this direction at dawn appeared one 
of our aviators. He was nicknamed the ‘‘ Mad 
Major,’”’ and undoubtedly he was a very skilful and 
daring pilot. He approached the Hun trenches at 
a dangerously low altitude and seemed to entertain 
the occupants with ‘‘ stunting ’’ feats despite the lack 
of applause. One felt that this intrepid individual 
deserved seven lives, and however distasteful war was, 
there was something noble in it when it brought out 
such traits in man. 


But as darkness crept over the battlefield, 
and the candles flickered in our shelters and 
dug-outs, we wished we had the fortune of the 
seven Christians who, whilst hiding in a cave to avoid 
Decian persecution, fell asleep and woke 200 years 
later, when the Roman Empire was Christian. It 
was remarkable what an almost hypnotic influence 
the simple candle had upon our senses. In the re- 
laxing gloom of a dug-out our thoughts drifted here 
and there, and it was usually the evil collision of a 
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6.9 with the universe that roused us to consider the 
fabulous story how meteoric iron, falling to earth, 
was sent from heaven as a gift of the gods to man. 


As one looked over the parapet and gazed at the 
mutilated bodies of the fallen who once enjoyed life. 
the tragedy of war loomed up in ghastly reality. We 
thought of the mothers who prayed that they might 
return, and the wives who were now widows. At 
the same time the awful scene kindled our desire to 
get at grips with those responsible. Had it been pos- 
sible for the blind to have viewed, even for one 
moment, this aftermath of battle, surely they would 
sooner have remained blind. The Roll of Honour 
reveals the names of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for King and Country. If details were 
added how they became casualties, what gruesome 
reading there would be! Infernal war, where is thy 
victory ? 


One came across at times an arm with khaki sleeve 
lying on the battleground, but no other trace of the 
wnfortunate victim. Perhaps the latter was back in 
England, congratulating himself on only leaving 
that part of his anatomy behind. Sometimes it hap- 
pened that a high-explosive shell, on impact, blotted 
out any recognition, and this solves to a degree the 
teport that a soldier is ‘‘ missing, and’ believed 
killed.” It was pitiable to see horses by the road- 
side having been mortally wounded, or having died 
from exhaustion. But it was merciful that in time 
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we became inured to such horrors, even as the surgeon 
does to the calls of the dissecting-room. | 


On June 13 a diversion was necessary opposite our 
front in order to assist operations in the immediate 
south the next morning. At dusk we launched a 
poison-gas attack, which was received by a display 
of illumination from the German lines. Then fol- 
lowed a heavy bombardment of the enemy trenches 
for over an hour, during which the trench mortars 
played an active part. After smoke-clouds were sent 
over No Man’s Land, the tornado of shells was re- 
sumed, which, together with the harassing machine- 
gun fire, must have produced a demoralising effect 
on the enemy.’ In the early morn a terrific bom- 
hardment opened, and a village and wood caught 
fire within the German defences. Our trenches being 
on high ground, we could follow by eye an almost 
continuous line of bursting shells. When, at the 
first streak of dawn our comrades advanced to the 
_assault. it was comforting to feel that we, through 
our eiforts, perhaps prevented a more stubborn re- 
sistance to operations further south by retaining 
large forces of the enemy at our front. 


YPRES. 


, 


YPRES. 


Leaving the scene of the gigantic struggle in 
Picardy, we arrived at the town of Beauval en route 
for Flanders. For a few days, at least, we were free 
to walk upright—not forced to bend under the power 
of a sniper. It was a luxury to sleep again on a 
voft bed, to relieve one’s eyes of those gloonty earth- 
works and one’s ears of the thunder of artillery and 
the rattle of machine-guns. 


Bidding adieu to Beauval at an early hour of the 
morning, we entered the railway centre of Doullens. 
where we entrained. Later, having taken to the road 
again, we arrived at a village near Wormhoudt, with 
the Ment des Cats and its monastery, and the his- 
toric Leights of Cassel, as prominent landmarks in 
the distance. Cassel Hill figured in a war as long ago 
as 1071. The Franco-Belgian frontier was crossed, 
and Poperinghe, the only town the Belgians could 
claim whole and their own at that time, -reached 
within a few days. We halted a few kilometres north 
of the town, and the observation balloons—those of 


~ 
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the Bosche represented in the background—warned 
us we had approached the line once more. 


Elverdinghe, scarred and deserted, impressed us 
doubly how loathsome war was, as even the family 
vaults in the churchyard were desecrated. Mystery 
was atiached to the beautiful chateau of Elverdinghe, 
which was within effective range of the German ar- 
lillery, but never shared the fate of the church and 
houses of the village. Rumour told us the chateau 
belonged to an enemy Count, and it was his express 
wish that it should be spared. However, it served 
the Guards well, whom we relieved. Near the ceiling 
of one of the rooms was a bird’s nest, and it was in- 
teresting to watch the young ones being fed by the 
parent through the open window. Outside, in the 
wood almost opposite the chateau, was a rough 
wooden cross marking the ground where a British 
~oldier had been buried. Over yonder, by the road- 
‘side, vas the resting-place of a Belgian soldier. It 
was the price they paid ‘‘ pour la patrie.” It 
seemed strange that only a century before British and 
German troops were Allies on Belgian soil in the war 
against the French monarchy. 


About half-an-hour’s walk from the chateau 
through Brielen brought one to reserve lines on the 
banks of the Yser canal. Brielen, evacuated by 
civilians, suggested at night a resort of ghosts. When 
passing trees, skirting the highway like sentinels, the 
starlights from: the salient would cause shadows of 
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The Cloth Hall at Ypres. 
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fantastical shapes to creep behind and in front, adding 
io the many discomforts of a midnight march. Away 
+n the distance, on one of the most famous battle- 
fields of Europe, the remains of Ypres made an ap- 
pearance at times, giving one the impression of Pom- 
peli after Vesuvius broke out in ea and baptised 
the city with laya. 3 


| | mr 

Ypres will recall many bitter memories in years 
to follow, in consequence of the advantage of position 
the Germans had over us in the salient. . There was a 
notorious duck-walk across the Yser canal, and the 
enemy had ranged their fire accurately on it. Al- 
though only a rude bridge, two feet in width and 
supported by poles in the bed of the canal, it proved 
a busy thoroughfare. For twenty yards or more one 
was exposed to view and fire, and it was a matter of 
“donne santé’ in crossing. The difficulty lay in 
choosing the tactical moment for a _ dash. 
Often at night, just as the middle of 
the bridge was reached, the glare of a 
star-shell from the Bosche lines would outline one 
»gainst the water, and it was then a question what 
to do. If a burst of machine-gun fire followed, one 
fe't disposed to retire or fox-trot to the other side, 


rather than do a spinning nose-dive into the canal. 


Ypres, polluted with poison-gas warfare, celebrated 
her birthright once more on tlie night of August 8—9, 
1916. Starting about 10.15 p.m., a violent bombard- 
ment opened, succeeded by the discharge of gas by 
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must have gloated over their success that night, as 
aN airman came flying low at dawn and could not 
fail to have seen the toll the gas extracted, 


One can recall, as though haunted with, the 
cries and groans of those tortured victims in 
the throes of death, clutching at their throats, 
foaming at the mouth, and their faces livid 
with agony. One man, conscious his life might 
linger a few hours, undoubtedly climbed over 
the trench and lay exposed, hoping for a 
Sooner death. It is sad to think of that solitary 


ing of the cannonade. Were it not for the latter, one 
could elmost have Imagined a Channel crossing in a 


| In this gas attack died one of my school-fellows, 
_ and it was only a month since we met in the trenches 
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on the Ancre and talked of old times. He now lies 
with thousands of others on that battleground of 
Ypres, amidst ruin and desolation. War is no re- 
specter of age, learning or station in life. The peer, 
the University undergraduate, the taxi-driver and 
farm labourer, have shared the great sacrifice alike. 
We were taught the true spirit of brotherhood in those 
fateful days, we met misfortune and suffered to- 
gether, we cast aside distinctions between man and 
man and realised that we were all human and had 
human feeling. That was one of the nobler aspects 
of the war, and should serve as a towering example in 
the re-construction of our social life in years to come. 


About three kilometres out of Poperinghe, on the 
right of the railway running parallel to the 
Pcperinghe—Ypres road, one could look across at the 
shattered tower of Viamertinghe church, which once 
im its entirety nestled among peaceful cottages and 
overlooked the quiet countryside. 


The life work of most of the men recruited in the 
early days of the war was interrupted, but there were 
» few to whom the Army life opened a wider field 
for their former activities. Those few were the pro- 
fessional thieves. One night our pockets were re- 
lieved of our franc notes, and in spite of our fury 
we were forced to admire the skill of the parasite 
in extracting the paper almost within arm’s length 
of us. The next night we were prepared for further 
intrusion with a loaded revolver under our pillow, 
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vat the thief did not think it wise to turn wp again 
like a bad half-penny. | 


Just outside Ypres there stood what remained of the 
asylum. which clearly impressed one of the penalty 
it paid standing in the wrath of war. Entering the 
spacious ruined archway and stepping over débris 
everywhere, to the left one came to a room where, at 
that time, there was a drawing on the wall. It was 
not only the artistic talent which characterised the 
picture, but the meaning conveyed. On the right 
the Kaiser was portrayed, an expression of guilt on 
his face, seated at a round table on which there was 
an inkpot and some papers. He was in military 
array, carrying a sword, and in his hand holding 
a *‘ scrap of paper.’’ On the left Christ was featured 
with His arms around two children, and two weeping 
w'dows stood on either side. Underneath was the 
title ‘‘Les Juges.’’ Who the artist was can only be 
surmised—probably a Belgian before the critical days 
of evacuation. However, one wonders to-day if that 
drawing still exists. 


Ypres itself looked proudly from ruins and deso- 
lation, as though challenging the enemy: ‘‘ So far 
sh.]t thou come, but no further.”’ The old Halle aug 
Drapiers of the thirteenth century, was bit by bit 
lositig its fine Gothic features, adding more ashes and 
dust to Germany’s account. Going through the city 
at night was not at all appetising, especially when 
the enemy were engaged in shelling the cross-roads, 
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corners and streets. One never envied the men who 
had the task of filling in holes caused by shells in the 
Place. When the starlights along the line occasion- 
ally relieved the darkness, the Cloth Hall and the 
Cathedral of St. Martin presented a phantasmal ap- 
pearance. Had the use of a camera been permitted on 
active service, “‘ Ypres ’’ would have formed the title 
of many of ‘our photographs. But the proposal is 
-nteresting that the Belgian Government should pre- 
serve the town as war devastated it. It would present 
a lasting memorial of the Great War for the gener- 
ations to follow. To-day a notice-board stands amidst 
an ocean of loose brick, stone, earth and under- 
growth, and on it is inscribed :— 


NOTICE. 
THIS IS HOLY GROUND. 
NO STONE OF THIS FABRIC MAY BE TAKEN 
- AWAY. 
IT 1S A HERITAGE FOR ALL CIVILISED 
| ‘PEOPLES. | 


By Order, 


TOWN MAJOR, YPRES. 


THE SOMME. 
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Nature was beginning to re-assert herself over the 
ravaged area wrestled from the enemy during the 
early days of the Somme fighting. Nearer the line 
the country, resembling a plouged field, was covered 
with a veritable scrap heap of shell-cases, barbed 
wire, etc., which Mars had left behind. The partly 
demolished German trenches contained some luxuri- 
ous dug-outs, deep and strong, complete with decor- 
ative cdilings and separate sleeping compartments. 
Wooden crosses dotted the landscape here and there 
bearing inscriptions in English and German. In 
same cases, so hurried was a burial that a broken 
rifle was posted over the ground with particulars of 
the soldier tied on to the butt. 


It was pleasant to recall the days before this 
Armageddon, when the pastoral valleys and hills 
of the Somme were clad in Nature’s beauty, and 
echoed with the merry laughter of children at their 
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play, and the joyous bark of the shepherd’s dog; 
again, to recall the peaceful euré, in his devotion, 
tramping the countryside to visit his flock, giving 
them divine messages of “‘peace on earth and good- 
will towards men.”’ 


In front of us, across the valley, lay Montauban, 
which only possessed a few mounds of bricks and 
‘stone to mark its existence. On the right, Trones 
Wood, war-worn and defaced, stank of decay, al- 
though salvage parties and pioneers had undoubtedly 
been engaged in its clearance after the cruel fighting 
of a few months previous. The grey uniforms of the 
German soldiers, also helmets and equipment, were 
to be found amongst the débris almost everywhere. 
-Guillemont and Ginchy, now household words, were 
villages in name only, as also Les Boeufs and Morval. 


It is doubtful whether the struggle on the Somme 
at the close of October, 1916, could be eclipsed by any 
so heartrending. We had to contend with a stubborn 
enemy, who contested every inch of grownd; the 
weather was atrocious, and we all certainly agreed, 
more than once, that mud “‘ sticketh closer than a 
brother.”? Advancing over ground which, in many 
cases, had been gained and lost several times, we 
found ourselves almost as hopeless as the drunken 
man who said he could walk. We were constrained 
+o use roads, shelled and pocked, on which the enemy, 
on falling back, had ‘‘ registered.”” We had to 
occupy trenches which our artillery had previously 
battered, although, fortunately, in some cases the 
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dug-outs were sound owing to the thoroughness of 
German workmanship. That these wretched con- 
ditions incited insanity is conceivable, as one of our 
efficers blew out his brains with a revolver one, morn- 
ing within a dozen yards of us. 


It would be libel to brand all soldiers as cowards 
who were shot for cowardice, or who shot themselves 
in face of the enemy. When one reviews the awful 
nightmares of those struggles on the Somme, no 
wonder that the nerves, of even the strongest, gave 
way temporarily under the tension. Manv of these 
men were volunteers drawn from peaceful occupa- 
tions, and whose trial of nerves before the war never 
exceeded that of a football match. Even the highly- 
disciplined soldiers of the ‘‘ Fatherland ’’ bore testi- 
mony of the nerve strain of those days, by the number 
of surrenders and their mode of surrendering. 
Nevertheless, it was imperative that the discipline of 
the Army should be maintained, and more than one 
incident proved how infectious fear was. Death was 
a ghastly sentence, but it was only just, when the 
fate of an army hung in the balance. 


An exposed corner found the vertex of two roads 
running at right angles to the village of Les Boeufs. 
To pass that corner safely was indeed a worthy accom- 
plishment, as the ground and more than one dead 
body bore witness to the nature of the shelling. It 
seemed probable shells intended for the village landed 
at this spot also, and as no communication trenches 
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were dug, we had to risk our lives in crossing this 

rubicon, which resulted in one of our officers re- 
ceiving wounds of which he died, and in addition 
several men were wounded. 


Away on the distant crest lay the town of 
Bapaume, which, through field-glasses, appeared . 
to be hitle damaged by shell-fire. Below, on 
the slope and to the right, Le Transloy 
stood partly in ruins. Further to the right, near’ 
Sailly-Saillisel, was the end of the British line. It 
was good to observe the bond of friendship between 
the French and ourselves at this juncture, proving 
that the entente cordiale not only existed on paper, 
but in spirit. 


The high road running from Ginchy to the vicinity 
of Les Boeufs was, indeed, a road of pitfalls. When 
the Germans were in possession of that ground our, 
artillery was continually shelling it, and as we ad- 
vanced beyond the enemy’s artillery did the same.| 
The result was that in wet weather the shell-hole 
were covered with muddy water, and it was easy t 
step into a 3-feet deep shell-hole, thinking it wa 
solid ground. , 


One very dark sight the Germans starte 
searching along this road. The explosions o 
the shells were getting louder each time a she 
landed.. At last we decided to run, why, we hardl 
knew. There seemed some satisfaction in runnin 
as the little boy thought when he rang the bell 
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the police-station. However, the road was not ideal 
for a handicap, and a jump was made from the frying- 
pan into the fire. The next minute found me strug- 
gling up to my neck in mud and water, and by the 
time I had sufficiently recovered to resume the race 
the shelling, much to our relief, had abated. Readers 
are api to regard this as amusing, but I should have 
been happy to change my place. A lonely, broken, 
rauddy road at the dead of night, with an enemy 
shelling, and being tired and wet, and wearing equip- 
ment almost as heavy as the harness of a horse, leads 
me to assert that Lady Godiva never felt more 
uncomfortable. | 


The nights were piercingly cold in this foul 
weather, the bivouacs wet and miserable, our hands 
frozen to numbness, and our limbs ached through 
the cruel grip of this November season. -The pro- 
fiteers back in the British Isles were sleeping soundly 
in their warm beds, and more than once were unani- 


- mous as to what a godsend this war was to them. 


_ Returning to Guillemont quarries we were sud- 
denly “held up” in the darkness by what seemed 
to be a monstrosity preceded by flickering lhghis, 
red and white, along the road. We were just pass- 
ing the wreckage of Ginchy—not an inviting spot 
for meeting an “ unknown quantity” in the night. 
As there was a great deal of excitement and shout- 
ing ahead we thought it might be Bostock’s circus 
commandeered to introduce a campaign of “ fright- 
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fulness” against the Hun in reciprocity of his sub- 
marine warfare. Watching, as the lumbering beast 
approached we diagnosed it a “ caterpillar,” prob- 
ably hauling a heavy howitzer. But when it was 
nearly on the top of us, and we were prepared to 
sing the canticle “ Deus misereatur,” the locomo- 
tion ceased, and we saw one of our first tanks out- 
lined against the light of the lanterns. This revela- 
tion relieved our anxiety, and we continued our 
way. 


The attack of October 23 was arranged to have 
taken place in the morning, but the break of day 
disclosed a ground mist, and the operation was post- 
poned until the afternoon. We carried out a re- 
connaissance under cover of the mist which caused 
us to lose direction, and we wandered here and 
there, stepping over clusters of dead Germans, un- 
til Providence led us back to our starting-point. 


- The communication trenches in some places con- 
tained mud and water up to one’s knees, and in 
others the sides were forced in by the shelling caus- 
ing us to expose ourselves to view and fire. At the 
bottom of a trench in this ocean of mud and water, 
wriggling with pain, was a wounded Tommy. It 
would have been difficult to recognise a human be- 
ing had it not been for the movement, so plastered 
with mud was the poor mortal. This gruesome tor- 
ture was just one instance of the outcome of the 
selfish aims of a callous nation. The sight will for. 
ever remain a terrifying impression of war. 
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By 2.30 p.m. the mist had cleared, and a few 
| minutes afterwards, the whistles and batile-cries 
announced zero-hour. The crescendo of deafening - 
roaring from the artillery was synchronous with the 
climbing over the parapets of khaki-clad figures of 
two Divisions. They swept down the approaches to 
the German trenches, with rifles at the port and 
bayonets glittering in the dust and smoke of explod- 
ing shells. The fighting was close and bloody, and 
the mud was almost as great an enemy as the 
gunners, who seemed to nest everywhere. The 
Germans made use of a number of tear-shells, 
which, although not alarming, caused many tears 
to be shed. An enemy aviator, flying low, dropped 
bombs near a vital communication trench, hoping, 
no doubt, to delay reinforcements. and supplies 
reaching the front troops by obstructing the narrow 
way. 


The fighting continued with unabated fury 
until late in the afternoon, and on some parts of 
the line throughout the night. The official com- 
muniqué reported next day we made progress in 
front of Les Boeufs and Morval and in the direc- 
tion of Le Transloy, capturing the notorious gun- 
pits, which had been British and German several 
times, in addition to many prisoners. Needless to 
add, our casualties were heavy. 
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-One of the most pathetic: epochs of the war was 
when the French peasants were driven from their 
homesteads before the advancing German hordes. 
One would meet multitudes of these unfortunate 
people along the roads loaded. with their worldly 
possessions. Transport usually consisted of carts 
(many drawn by dogs), perambulators, bicycles, and 
even wheelbarrows. We passed trains packed with 
homeless families on our way up to the line, and 
even luggage vans were utilised. Few of the com- 
mon tasks of daily life could. be carried out whilst 
the train was in motion, and advantage had to be 
taken of the halts for ase eatulg and taking 
exercise. 

It was most entertaining to observe how cosmo- 
politan the war had made France. There were the 
Americans—“ straight from the States” (as our 
Yankee friend would say); Canadians and Austra- 
lians; the Chinese—with their inseparable strings 
of onions and straw hats—forming the Chinese 
Labour Corps; Indians and West Indians; Belgians 
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and Portuguese; Germans and so on. Humour was 
not to be denied us by the French at times. Our 
attention was directed frequently to a notice in the 
window of a shop, ‘‘ English spoken hear,’’ and I 
assure you the “‘ hearing ’’ was more tragic than 
the advertisement in most cases, despite the bombard- 
ment of language and gesture. 


The Chinese labour units were feverishing con- 
structing lines of defence in the Forét de Nieppe 
sector after our evacuation of Merville in prepara- 
tion for a further withdrawal. The country, ua- 
like that of North and South, was as yet, free from 
from devastation excepting the immediate front, 
where even only a slight upheaval existed. Steen- 
becque was untouched by shell-fire, but Morbecque 
possessed a few bruises, especially the railway 
station. 


The actual “line” did not really exist when we 
arrived. There were disconnected lengths of 
trenches shaped out of shell-holes, and where we 
Were no excavation exceeded two feet in depth. 
There was no wire between us and the enemy—in 
fact, it was uncertain where the enemy was consoli- 
dating. We worked like Trojans all the first night, 
and by the morning our prospects of defence had 
decidedly improved. The remainder of the day we 
were looking out for the enemy and resting, and 
when night came on again we started wiring out in 
front. 7 
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The enemy did not expose any iill-designs 
that night, although an occasional star-shell of his 
eaused us to suspend work for a few moments, and 
the rattle of his machine-gun inspired us with 
thoughts of self-preservation. It was, indeed nerve- 
trying peering into the darkness awaiting develop- 
ments, knowing that we were up against an enemy 
drunk with joy at his recent advance toward Amiens 


‘and the gates of Paris. 


In addition to our inadequate state of defence 
our unit included some recruits you could hardly 
call men. They were inexperienced and lacked the 
nerve and ground discipline of the old soldier. We 
had to impress on them that it might be necessary 
to fight back to back which they swallowed but 
hardly digested. | 


The afternoon of the next day marked an amus- 
ing exploit on the part of my platoon sergeant and 
myself. We wandered out towards the German 
positions and entered a shelter in their presumed 
outpost line. Not a shot was fired at us, and not 
a German was seen, excepting dead ones. Perhaps 
the enemy hoped to decoy us sufficiently far to take 
us prisoners without bloodshed. However, we re- 
turned safely with trophies consisting of a box of 
cigars (about thirty in number), cigarettes with the 
Kaiser’s portrait impressed in front of the packets 
(probably army ration cigarettes), a dagger, and a 
valise of underclothing. These prizes we shared 
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with the men. Although a risky undertaking, it 
demonstrated the spirit which animated the 
majority of us. On the way we examined 
some victims of Mars and-found a letter in the 
tunic-pocket of a. lance-corporal addressed to his. 
fiancée. He was killed. before an spenenits of 
posting it arrived. 


Vp oe Be a Siren Se ee ae 


* “About ten ‘post Gendin we set ae to pateol ae 
vacinity, and on nearing the German wire we as- 
sumed the crawling position. Despite the principle 

“a soldier never looks behind,” and risking 
being turned into a pillar of salt, we gazed over 
our shoulders, and what met our sight was indeed 
distressing. Three forms of heads were outlined 
against the sky a short distance away, and we 
instantly surmised we were surrounded. 


The critical moment had arrived, and it was no 
comfort to us to remember that ‘‘there is a destiny 
that shapes our ends.’’ Should we blaze away, or 
pass the time of night? ‘As nothing further 
happened we regained courage, and whilst meditat- 
ing, much to our relief a star-shell shot up, and we 
discovered the forms were stumps of trees. 


| After ‘relieving tie. universe of a — of 
mud by crawling, and falling into a ditch 
layer of mud by crawling, and falling ‘into a ditch 
previous to scaling a railway embankment with the 
hope of locating a machine-gun on its heights, we 
made our way back and just avoided some of 
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our own shells. Sometimes it happened that Ger- 
man and British patrols came into contact in No 
Man’s Land resulting in a grabble. 


A cottage stood, half-demolished, between the 
two front lines, and the sole occupant was a dog. 
It used to appear at times trotting around, and 
had a limp, probably the result of a wound. We 


wondered what happened to the animal after we 
left. | 


It was surprising how domesticated we became 
in the trenches. Not that we could compete with 
a Savoy chef, but we produced some appetising 
dishes. Welsh rarebit, sardines on toast, red-currant 
tart (minus the pastry) constituted part of our menu. 
We had approach to a kitchen garden near by, and 
in the cellar of a shattered chdtcau we found some 
good red wine. There were times when the parcels 
from home consisted of delicacies, but more accept- 
able were the letters of a familiar handwriting ~ 
conveying news from England. It is difficult to 
emphasise the jubilee caused by the arrival of the 
mail-bag. : 


From hundreds of messes and billets in France 
and Flanders there floated the strains of music 
from gramophones, sometimes the martial air of 
‘* Colonel Bogey,’’ or the fantasia of the ‘‘ Gon- 
doliers.”” More often selections from the theatres 
in town-—latest revues and musical come- 
dies. They were indeed a blessing (excepting 
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when a record was played over about six times in 
ten minutes) and did much to break the melancholia. 
of those days. Mouth-organs were decidedly a 
source of amusement on the march, and there was 
usually hearty applause when the proud possessors 
attempted to strike a classical melody. 


An aviator flew over our lines in a ’plane of our 
marking and peppered the trenches with machine 
gun fire. It was wondered if this was a mistake 
on the part of one of our airmen, or whether Fritz 
was playing a treacherous game. However, we 
returned the fire and the ’plane retired. Although 
no casualties occurred the incident proved very un- 
pleasant, as there was little head-cover, and it was 
disputable whether we were right in retaliating. 


A-German ’plane hovered over No Man’s Land late 
one afternoon, and we received him with rifle-fire 
and Lewis-gun fire, but failed to make an impres- 
sion. Three of our ’planes suddenly swooped down 
on their prey and the fight only lasted a few seconds. 
The enemy machine dipped its mose and spun - to: 
earth, making a complete turn-over in its evolu-— 
tions. Our three ’planes returned safely, accom- 
panied by an outburst of hate from the enemy 
trenches in the form of rifle and machine-gun fire. 


Leaving the line that night after bemg relieved 
we escaped annihilation by almost a hair’s breadth. | 
Possibly the enemy had detected our movement, as 
he showered the ground around us with shell. 
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Trudging along, sometimes in thick mud, it was 
irritating having to halt until a starlight ceased 
to illuminate, especially when the locality was 
known to be adeath-trap. Again, in single file, the 
front men had to halt at times in order that the 
others might close up in the rear. Often this was 
essential to maintain connection, so detached would 
they become. 


In resting on the march, and during the lulls of 
the artillery duels, it was good to hear the birds 
twittering in the glades, reminding one of happier 
days. The noise the shells made in the forest was 
extremely uncanny. There was a whistling over- 
head which seemed to disturb the whole stretch of 
forest before dying away in the distance. The Ger- 
mans were continually polluting the area with 
mustard gas, which smell lingered long in the close 
atmosphere and temporary loss of speech was 
usually the symptom of these affected. 


A light railway traversed the forest and was in 
some parts camouflaged overhead to deceive the eye 
of the German airmen. It was bliss after a period 
in the trenches to climb into the trucks and be — 
carried back to rest billets. We felt far happier 
than the wealthy gentlemen with their Rolls-Royce 
cars, but alas! only for a short time. To be one 
of twelve in a limited space with equipment, rifles, 
steel helmets, box respirators, etc., is not conducive 
to comfort for long. One time we just avoided a 
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collision with another train at a level crossing, which 
caused as much mirth as alarm. 


Even back from the line we were not free from 
danger, as the German bombing machines were al- 
ways active when weather permitted. They crossed 
over our heads in their expeditions to a large am- 
munition dump on the road between us and St. Omer. 
One night they made havoc with the place, causing 
tremendous explosions, huge craters, and destroying 
the railway-siding. One crater was so large that two 
railway-engines would hardly have filled the gap. 
Some big shells were hurled many yards away by 
the impact. 


On the night of May 16 and 17, 1918, the town 
of Aire-sur-Lys was bombed by German ’planes, 
causing fires and a great deal of damage. There 
were a few casualties amongst the populace and 
several of our men quartered in the town were hit. 
One bomb landed in the Place outside the Hotel de 
Ville, shattering the bandstand and Town Major’s 
office. There seemed to be a squadron of about six 
‘planes hovering over at times, between which they 
returned to replenish the supply of bombs. 


On passing through the town after the raid 
it was hard to recognise the same place. Some 
houses completely collapsed, others were supported 
by portions of their walls, and all manner 
of furniture, articles, etc., suspended in mid-air. 
Bedsteads, in some cases, assumed the angle of ten- 
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minutes-to-four. A bicycle on the top of one house 
hung like the three balls of a pawnbroker’s shop. 


Most of the inhabitants sought safety that night in 
camping out away from the town, and returning at 
morn to collect their possessions prior to embarking 
to a less dangerous abode. It was distressing to 
witness the flow of these people out of their native 
place at dead of night: old men and women bent with 


years of toil and hardship in building up the homes 


they were now constramed to leave; the shopman 
who cared for the wants of his customers, and now 
stranded with his legacy of war, and so on. | 


Two casualty clearing stations were situated a 
short distance from the town, and it is only just to 
add that, although the Germans had every oppor- 
tunity of bombing them, the nearest bomb that 
dropped was over 300 yards away. Let-us hope that 
the motive of these particular airmen was to respect 
the rules of the Geneva Convention or their con- 
sciences. 


One evening we heard the Germans shouting and 
the rumble of transport very distinctly along a road 
which they shared with us, as it ran at right angles 
across No Man’s Land to both positions. The enemy 
undoubtedly thought this road a great asset to him 
as he was on higher ground, and a machine-gun was 
posted near by at night which undeniably had a 
good field of fire. As no trench existed at our end 
across the road a barricade was constructed, which 
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if failing complete protection from fire, decidedly 
provided cover from view. 


There was humour in our hostility, as we 
had frequent duels consisting of regulated bursts 
of machine-gun fire. Let us suppose the enemy 
fired a dozen rounds, then we returned the 
same number with our Lewis gun; we fired 
again and retaliation of the same nature followed 
- from across the way, and so on. Sometfmes 
after firing the enemy’s gun would remain silent, 
and we were encouraged in believing that we had 
put the crew out of action. But the same gun would 
fire a short time afterwards, and the duet was re- 
sumed, excepting when single shots were exchanged. 
One night an officer of our Battalion went out to 
reconnoitre one of these machine-gun nests but never 
returned alive, as he was struck by a bomb by the 
enemy gunners who observed his approach. 


Exploring No Man’s Land one afternoon we came 
across a German post amidst the corn, and we 
stealthily crept near on hands and knees with fire- 
arms ready for action. On rushing the position we 
discovered no one there, and we concluded it was 
occupied only at night. The machine-gun was absent, 
but numerous empty cases and belts surrounded the 
emplacement. A cord ran from the post to the 
German lines in rear for the purpose, it appeared, 
of communication in case of necessity. 


In a house beside the railroad which debouched 
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from the forest to Merville was a ghastly sight to 
behold. In one room was a dead British Tommy, 
lying facing through the open door of another room 
a dead German soldier. In both rooms absolute chaos 
reigned—broken fumiture scattered all around, 
chairs and tables overturned, and the floor covered 
with broken glass of windows and bottles. We did _ 
not stay long enough to form a history of this 
tragedy, but it would be interesting to know if these 
soldiers fought each other to the death. Outside, 
the house bore marks of shrapnel, but the garden 
flourished with flowers. 


One night we had intelligence that the enemy 
was expected to altack the next morning. All work 
was postponed and extra sentries posted. Dawn ar- 
arrived, but no attack was made. Every spasin of 
shelling we thought was the prelude to~ the store 
and the suspense was torture. 


When our thirst for adventure overcame us we 
climbed a tree which stood a few yards back from 
the front line. It served a good observation post, 
although there would have been little hope of es-. 
cape had the enemy sniped or shelled us.. 


There were piles of sleepers adjacent to the rail- 
way on our right, and it was thought enemy patrols 
frequented those lying in No Man’s Land. One 
night we scaled the parapet to attempt a surprise 
on the intruders. Having reached a point where 
observation was possible, we waited, and it was not 
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long before crawling figures crossed our sight. We 
blaged away. Next morning troops on our right 
complained that we had fired ,on their listening 
patrols, and fortunately no casualties were re- 
ported which gave us*no credit for our marksman- 
ship. 


We went ‘‘over the top’’ in one of the pre- 
- liminary blows of the great offensive which énded 
in the declaration of the armistice. We did not 
dream that‘tabout four, months later German dele- 
“gates would cross No Man’s Land to receive 
_the Allies’ armistice terms, and peace between 


Britain and Germany would no longer be an | 


agonising hope. é 

Perhaps the greatest test of courage in war lies 
with the infantryman in going ‘“ over the top.”’ 
He has visions of a hand-to-hand encounter with an 
adversary of muscular and cunning superiority, he 
can almost feel the cold steel of a bayonet piercing 
his flesh, and realises that life or death may only ‘be 
a question of seconds. , e 


We were frequently presented with a deluge 
of gas-shells from the enemy, and our attack 
was aimed at establishing our main resistance line 
* farther in advance of wooded ground. Preparations 


mainly consisted of carrying out battle-practices . 


over ground resembling as much the actua] as 
locality afforded, 
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I venture to. assert that the task least to 
be envied in. the attack is that ~of the 
subaltern as platoon commander. He has to 


realise that a blunder on his part may jeopardise 
.the success of the whole operation in addition to 


placing, himself responsible for many lives last. He 
has to assume that all his men have confidence in 
him—that they trust in his leadership, and will obey 
his orders in the heat and excitement of battle. 


Our airmen were engaged days before in photo- 
graphing the ground over which the coming con- 
flict was to be enacted; they made numerous excur- 
sions over the enemy’s lines to gather information, 
and frequently practiced their réle of co-operating 
with us. The artillery was active in registering, in 
counter-battery work, and demolishing any obstacle 
that was considered likely to challenge our pro- 
gress. Trench mortars assisted in breaking down 
the enemy’s wire, and during all this process the 
Staff was planning, issuing orders and inspecting. 


When personal arrangements vere completed—after 
indulgence in hot baths, a change of underclothing, 
and our letters were included in the mail for Eng: 
land—we found ourselves once more in trucks rush- 
ing through the forest en route to the trenches. 


_It was strange how indifferent we appeared to be 
to the coming crisis at dinner that evening, and yet 
it must have dawned on all that it was the last 
dmner for more than one present; and though es- 
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caping death & number of us would be in the throes 
of agony a few houss later and help to swell the 
Roll of Honour. But, undoubtedly, away down in 
our hearts smouldered the innate fear of death. 
Although inured to the most ghastly sights of.., 
war, the suffering of physical pain, the pgngs of 
defeat and disappointment, we shrank from the 
thoughts of being killed. Most of us were fascin- 
ated with the thoughts of being slightly wounded 
and back in England in a few days. The train 
seemed to mock us as it hurried us through the 
daxkness, even as the touch of the rope must 
around the neck of the criminal prior to execution. 


Detraining was only a matter of a few minutes, 
and ‘ve were soon feeling our way across the open 
towards the trenches. The enemy’s machine-guns 
were sweeping the roads with lead, and it was one 
of these missiles that killed our transport sergeant 
that night. His body was lying on the tight of the 
road as we passed up. 


rd 


Reaching the front line we made dispositions for 


dhe morrow. To preyent overcrowding of the trenches 


it was necessary for a portion of the attacking force 
to conceal themselves in the grass and undergrowth 
near the trenches, and it was further essential that 
dfrectly daybreak arrived they should keep perfectly 
still until zero-hour. Perhaps the slightest move- 
ment above the grass or trenches might reveal! to the 
observers yonder the secret of attack, Synchronisa- 
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tion of watches was effected, orders and advice 
given, reconnaissance made, and rum issued. 


_ As the long hand of the watch approached twelve 
and the short hands almost pointed to six, we gazed 
anxiously above the enemy lines, fearing that the 
eyes of the German Army, from aeroplanes or 
sausage balloons, would detect the crouching 
figures in the trenches with bayonets fixed. There . 
posed a calm which the mariner would be suspi- 
cious over, but at the stroke of six the terrible 
‘trumpet call’’ pierced the stillness—the shells 
screamed over our heads, the machine-guns opened 
their deadly volley of fire, and we, taking up the 
eall for action, pushed forward through the gaps 
in our wire. 


I had led my men across several hundred 
yards of No Man’s Land when we were faced 
with a seemingly impenetrable barrage. Shells or 
shrapnel were being planted in almost every area 
of ten yards, and the smoke and dust from the ex- 
plosions prevented any observation. Suddenly a 
shrapnel shell burst néar me, and I fell a victim. 


I have been reluctant to use the personal pronoun 
‘“T”’ up to this point for fear of unconsciously ex- 
tolling myself, and in order to do justice to those 
who shared these experiences with me, I have pre- 
pared the way with prefixing ‘‘ We.”’ But now 
comes the time when I leave my friends, and on- 
wards the experiences become individual. - 
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Luckily, I was not rendered unconscious, and re- 
membering there was a trench a short way in rear 
I managed to reach it. Not dreaming that I should 
continue to live, I calmly closed my eyes and awaited 
death. The pain was acute and my equipment hung 
heavily on my shoulders. The latter I cast aside 
and I then rested at the bottom of the trench. 


After a short time I was aroused by the sound of 
German, and looking up I was astonished to see a 
number of the enemy, including an officer, jumping 
into the trench. Not knowing how the battle went 
I concluded that our troops had been repulsed, until 
the officer approached with both hands above his head 
shouting ‘‘Kamerad,”’ and that he was a Saxon. My 
pain was too intense to acknowledge his salute, and 
the last I saw of him was running the gauntlet of 
his people’s shelling to our rear. He was wearing 
a peaked cap—shaped like one to be seen on the 
Crown Prince in photographs, and strangely, he was 
not unlike the royal personage in features. These 
prisoners, by their dress, gave me the impression 
that our attack was a surprise—some had no puttees 
on and were probably asleep when the storm burst. 


By this time the trench was choked with the dead, 
dying and wounded, and the shrapnel rained around 
us. I was haunted with the sight of my men facing 
that. barrage which the enemy was not long in erect- 
ing, and the horrible groans. of its sequel. It was 
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cruel to recall those happy, smiling faces of youth 
which were now marked with death’s sting. 


Realising that my speedy adieu to the world 
might, after all, be fallacious, I arose and adjusted 
my equipment. Gathering further energy I ascended 
the parados, and in acute pain, made progress to the 
rear. I was placed on a stretcher a short time after 
and reached a casualty clearing station near Aire the 
same evening, c/o Morpheus. 


Our captures consisted of the German defences east 
of Nieppe Forest, on a front of 6,000 yards, also 
450 prisoners; and Sir Douglas Haig officially 
reported that the assault carried out by our two 
Divisions ‘“‘took the enemy by surprise and was 
completely successful.’’ Despite our losses we had 
the satisfaction of knowing we attained our 
objectives, and thus helped to expedite cessation of 
hostilities, which was brought about four months 
later. 


I spent a few days at the C.C.S., where an X-ray 
examination located the ‘‘foreign body,’’ and a short 
time afterwards I was floating to Calais on a canal 
barge. | 


To be a patient in a comfortable ward, and above 
all, in England, conpensated one to an extent for a 
wound. But after enjoying convalescence for a 
month or so on the South Coast, unfortunately 
septicaemia developed and operations followed. I 


} 
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lay on my back for many a weary month, and one 
eould write a book on the efficiency and kindness of 
the surgeons, nurses and others, during that period, 
but I hope it is sufficient for me to add that I owe 
my life to them. 
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RETROSPECT. 


RETROSPECT. 


Now, as I look out of my. College window at 
Cambridge, with the birds twittering merrily in the 
court, and the dove of peace once more released, the 
horrors of war come to me as a dream. But alas! 
not always. When I attempt. to walk the dream is 
eclipsed and I am left with my legacy of war—a pair 
of crutches. Life will never be the same to me again, 
as with countless others. I predict that years hence, 
when the war has mellowed in the background and 
I still continue to hobble, some gallant philanthropist 
will help me across a crowded London thoroughfare, 
and add, ‘‘You will not fall off a ’bus again in a 
hurry.’? Even now there are many who are willing 
to forget there was a war. The employer rejects 
the idea of engaging his former employee because 
the latter will not, through wounds, be as useful as 
he was. The demobilised officer tramps the streets 
in quest of a living salary, and so on. But there 
may come a time when war again threatens the shores 
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of Old England, and then the selfish employer, the 
profiteer and others will discover that a lesson was 
learnt by those who went to fight in 1914, and it 
was handed down to their children in indelible letters 
to maintain the tradition, ‘‘Land of Hope and 
Glory.” 


Much has been said about excluding Hans and 
Fritz from our society for a number of years. Walk 
down the Hohestrasse or into the cafes of Céln and 
observe if this is human nature. In many cases 


Cupid predominates over this proposal. Neverthe- 


less there is no-reason to greet the Germans as ‘‘long- 


lost brothers,’’ and it would be right and just, when 


tempted to fraternise, to try and catch a glimpsé in 


one’s mind of the hundreds of thousands of wooden 


crosses which dot the lonely battlefields. ‘The “ Gott 
strafe. England,’’ was not buried on the battlefields, 
it lingers still in the atmosphere, and sounds a 
warning for us to “be prepared.”’ 


“Multitudes of tourists and others are to-day visit- 
ing the devastated areas and realising more than ever 
what they owe to Tommy Atkins. But many regard 
the scene as they would ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” 
or perhaps the ruins of ancient Rome—from a 
spectacular point of view. They look on the renowned 
Dixmude, Ypres, Arras, Albert, and notice the miles 
of barbed wire which connect these places; they see 
the battered trenches, the wrecked tanks, the count- 
less shell-holes, the desecration and chaos. But 
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behind the veil wanders the father, the mother, the 
widow, the friend, searching for a grave; and a silent 
cortege passes slowly along the once shell-swept roads 
bearing the remains of the fallen. 


And thousands ask, ‘‘Will there be another 
war?’? The lessons of the gigantic struggle 
from which. we have just emerged, the Sinn 
Fein danger in Ireland and the momentous 
plague of Bolshevism over Europe, are sufficient 
to answer that question, and to impress us 
of the surest method of national security in the 
years to follow. Without soldiers, sailors and air- 
men, peace would have been impossible, therefore 
the best peacemakers are a powerful Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Ever since the world began there 
have been wars and rumours of wars, and so long as 
human nature exists there will be war. Therefore it 
behoves us to take care, and not enter into any 
compromise which might again endanger our home- 
land and lives. 
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